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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Speech  by  the  Hon.  Eugene  Casey,   Special  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President, 
■before  the  Ziwanis  Club,  17er  York,  IL  Y. .  Hay  4,  1943  l/ 

Pood  to  inaiatain  the  war  worker' s  health,  energy,  and  will  to  ^ork  is  as 
important  to  victory  as  food  for  our  armed  forces  and  our  Allies,     Our  lood- 
ra.tioning  program  recognizes  this.     It  permits  the  allocation  of  food  to  all 
'^•ar  plants  that  provide  in- plant  feeding.     All  food  ea.ten  in  the  plant  cafeteria 
or  the  nearby  restaurant  is,  in  effect,  supplementing  the  -"rorker' s  ration  allot?- 
ance.     Ko  ration  stamps  are  subEitted  by  the  worker  for  this  food.  Svery 
possible  effort  is  being  made  by  the  ^.r  Food  Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  assure  adequate  food  supplies  and  equipment  for  in-pla,nt 
food  service.    Unf orjunately,  more  than  60  percent  of  our  vb.t  plajits  employing 
250  or  more  workers  do  not  now  have  in- plant  feeding  facilities. 

It  is  an  important  responsibility  of  ma-nagement  today  to  provide  some 
type  of  factory  feeding  service.     There  are  four  t^/pes  that  can  be  used:  cafe- 
terias, lunch  counters,  mobile  or  stationa.ry  ca.nteen  units,  or  lunch  box 
services. 

Great  Britain  has  found  in-plant  feeding  so  important  in  keeping  the 
worker  on  the  Job  and  maintaining  efficiency  to  meet  production  goals  that  all 
factories  with  250  or  more  employees  can  be  required  to  have  some  type  of 
factory  feeding.    More  than  96  percent  of  the  British  factories  with  250  or  more 
employees  and  7,500  sma^lle^'  factories  no^  have  canteen  service,     ^ere  it  has 
been  impossible  to  provide  canteens,  units  of  British  restaurants  ha.ve  been  de- 
veloped in  suitable  places  for  groups  of  smaller  factories.     3^  this  program, 
worke-^s  obtain  food  in  addition  to  their  rations. 

Even  prior  to  food  rationing  in  this  covoitry,  war  conditions  ^^ere  increas- 
ing the  dependence  of  employees  upon  in-plant  feeding.     Bnployment  of  women, 
shortage  of  housing,  inadequate  restaurant  facilities,  and  transportation 
problems  make  in-plant  feeding  more  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  production, 
the  reduction  of  absenteeism, and  the  conservation  of  ma.npo'^er  and  food.  With 
food  ra,tioned,  in-plant  feeding  becomes  even  more  necessary. 

Your  Government  recognized  this  growing  need  for  the  extension  of  in-plant 
feeding  and  the  need  for  nutrition  education  to  help  workers  and  their  fsimilies 
make  the  best  use  of  available  foods.     It  established  a  Ivutrition  in  Industry 
Division  which  is  now  in  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration  of  the  Tar  Pood 
Administration.     This  Division,  offers  without  cost  to  management,  free  techni- 
cal advisor^'-  service  on  food  problems.     This  •service  is  available  upon  request 
to  plants  of  all  sizes  where  ne^'  feeding  facilities  are  to  be  installed  or  exist 
ing  services  are  to  be  extended.     Requests  for  the  service  may  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Sobert  S.  Goodhart,  Chief,  i?utrition  in  Industry  Division,  Pood  Distribution 
Administration,  "Washington,  or  to  ar^  one  of  the  regional  PDA  offices.  Industri 
al  nutrition  regiona.l  representatives  '"ill  nake  an  on-the-ground  survey  of  the 
factory  feeding  problems  and  recommend  practical  solutions.     In  this  region  the 
industrial  nutrition  represeata-tive  is  Dr.  H.  P.-  Zilander,  150  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     The  surveys  and  recommendations  are  confidential  unless  permission  - 
for  their  publication  is  granted  by  the  management. 
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In  plants  where  workers  travel  a  considerable  distance  to  their  v/ork,  it 
has  been  recommended  that  the  food'  service  in  the  plant  provide  breakfast  as  well 
as  lunch  for  v/orkers-  on  all  shifts,    ¥hen  breal-rfast  is  omitted,  production  be- 
gins at  a  low  point  the  first  hour  in  the  morning.    There  is  a  sharp  decline  in 
efficiency  during  the  forenoon,    A  much  higher  level  of  productivity  is  attained 
inimediately  after  lunch,  but  again  a  sharp  decline  occurs  during  the  afternoon, 
¥hen  breakfast  is  included  in  the  day's  moals,  the  chief  improvement  in  pro- 
duction is  during  the  morning  hours, 

VThcn  mid-morning  and  mid-aftcrnoon  feedings  of  nutritious  food,  such  as 
orange  or  grapefruit  juice  or  tomato  juice,  or  milk  and  sandwiches  are  taken  in 
addition  to  the  regular  meals,  production  reaches  a  higher  and  more  uniform  rate 
throughout  the  day,  according  to  scientific  experiments. 

Cafeterias  are  not  alv/ays  the  practical  solution.    Sometimes  the  industrial 
nutrition  representative  has  roconrnionded  the  installation  of  simple  lunch  counters 
or  mobilo  units  that  can  bo  serviced  from  a  central  kitchen  and  taken  into  all 
departments. 

In  all  cases  the  rccomnendations  hav  :  called  for  simplification  of  menus 
to  speed  up  service,  to  provide  adequrxte  balanced  meals  with  restilting  savings  in 
labor  and  food,  and  reduced  absenteeism  due  to  illness  or  fatigue.    A  lunch  should 
be  more  th^n  a  snack.    It  should  provide  at  least  1/3  the  daily  food  requirements 
of  basic  foods,    A  cold'  lunch  may  be  as  nutritious  as  a  hot  lunch,  if  the  right 
choice  of  foods  is  made. 

If  hot  lunches  are  served,  a  choice  of  two  "Lunch  Specials'^  is  recommended, 
A  lunch  special  might  include:     fish  or  poiiltry,  neat,  eggs,  beans  or  cheese;  a 
potato,  and  a  yellow  or  green  vegetable,  a  rav;'  vegetable  salad,  fruit  or  milk 
dessert,  and  choice  of  beverage  including  milk, 

The  1»Iftinch  .Special^"  called  a  "Victory  Lunch"  in  an  Evansvillo,  Ind,, 
plant  became  so  popular  that  it  was  selected  by  85  percent  of  the  employees.  It  is 
significant  that  absenteeism  was  cut  19  percent  in  the  first  4  months  after  the 
"Victory  Lunch"  program  was  adopted. 

¥ays  in  which  the  workers  may  be  encouraged  to  choose  the  "Lunch  Special" 
or  make  bettor  choice  of  available  foods  and  alternates  offered  to  replace  food 
shortages  are  part  of  the  llutrition  in  Industry  advisory  service  to  war  plants. 
Suggested  menus  for  hot  or  cold  lunches,  articles  for  plant  ]publications  and 
bulletin  boards,  posters  and  other  materials  may  be  obtained  by  viriting  the 
nutrition  in  Industry  Division,  Washington,    J  have  here  a  Manual  of  Industrial 
nutrition  which  is  just  off  the  press,    I  think  all  of  you  will  be  interested  in 
obtaining  a  copy. 

It  may  be  that  an  in-plant  food  service  will  be  some  expense  to  management. 
Where  adequate  food  service  is  nov/  provided,  management  sooms  to  foel  any  expense  / 
is  as  justified  for  a  good  food  service  as  it  is  for  any  other  safety  and  health  > 
program.    The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  medical  and  health  consultant,  ' 
Dr.  Victor  Heiser,  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Industrial' Hygieno 
Division  urge  the  provision  of  in-plant  feeding  wherever  possible. 


Some  plants  provide  a  food  service  under  plant  management.    Others  engage 
a  concessionaire.    Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
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lojer  and.  the  workers  to  hnve  the  plant  provide  a  dietitian.  The  dietitian 
can  more  than  save  her  salary  iti  guiding  thd  food  planning,  buying,  preparation 
and  service  to  reduce  lahor  and  food  waste  and  to  iniprove  the  health  and  morale 
of  the  vTOrkers, 

There  is  an  increasing  recognition  on  the  part  of  aanagcmont  that  in-plant 
food  service  is  necessary,  hut  action  in  installing  the  service  is  still  lagging 
behind  the  need,  ' 

Arthur  C«  Dorrance,  President,  Caiirpholl  Soup  Company,  CajKlen,  IT, J,  vmere 
food  service  is  provided  for  v/orkcrs  says,  'Hfell-fed  workers  on  the  production 
front  are  as  vital  to  Victory  as  v.^ell-fed  soldiers  on  the  fighting  front. 
Nutritious  meals  served  in  attractive  surroundings  "build  morale,  promote  effic>- 
iency,  and  reduce  absenteeism." 

C,  S.  Sv.^-yzc,  Assistant  G-eneral  Manager,  Eastern  Aircraft,  Linden,  17, J, 
division  of  G-eneral  Motors,  says,  "Vrith  the  fast  tempo  and  added  pressure  of  v/ar 
work,  the  worl-cing  man  and  vrcman  in  the  plant  today  deserves  and  must  have  proper 
food.    Plant  cafeterias  should  pay  special  attention  to'  supply  good,  v;holesome, 
nutritious  food  in  the  meals  they  serve  their  employees," 

Through  the  progress  made  in  nutrition  science  since  the  last  './ar,'v;e  now 
kiiow  our  basic  food  needs  and  the  foods  that  provide  the  best  food  values.  A 
^  popular  chart  of  these  foods,  called  the  "Basic  7"  includes  the  food  groups  we 


DUCTS;  Group  5,  MSAT,  POUITHY,  PISH  or  SO-C-S,  or  dried  beans,  peas,  nuts  or  peanut 
butter;  Group  6,  33^1D,  n,OU?.  and  CZSZ^iLS,  natural  v/hole  grain  or  enriched  or 
restored;  Group  7,  BOTTSH  A15D  PORTIPISD  M^'JIGAP.II33 . 

ifeny  of  us  do  not  recognize  the  difference  bet'^een  ^ha.t  the  basic  food 
requirements  are-  to  maintain  health,  and  ^hat  ve  think  is  necessary  because  of 
the  food  ha.bits  '^e  established  in  peacetime, 

Por  instance,  as  vrorkers'  earnings  increased,  their  meat-esting  increased, 
ileports  show  tJiv. o  many  were  eating  as  much  as  7  to  9  pounds  of  meat  a  ^cek,  ^hen 
they  could  get  all  thty  wanted.    The  civilian  consunT'bion  of  meat  in  1941  ex- 
ceeded by  15  pounds  per  person  the  average  consumed  irt  the  1935-39  period.  Yet 
nutrition  scientists  and  medical  authorities  say  that  even  the  biggest  men  doing 
the  ha.rdest  work  will  not  suffer  by  eating  as  little  as  1  l/2  pounds  of  meat  a 
'^eek,  if  he  eats  sufficient  amounts  of  other  :^„-ength  and  health-building  foods 
in  the  "Ba.sic  7"  each  day.     Not  more  tha,n  one  Ihird  of  the  daily  protein  re- 
quirements need  bo  supplied  by  animal  protein.     This  amount  can  be  satisfactorily 
secured  from  poultry,  fish,  milk,  and  eggs.     Ihe  balance  of  the  protein  needs  c^n 
be  supplied  readily  from  vegetable  sources  such  as  whole-grain  or  restored 
cereals,  bread,  peas,  dried  beans,  lentils,   soybeans,  peanuts  and  nuts. 

iiiutrition  science  also  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  kno^  that  such 
unrationed  foods  as  enriched  and  vhole-grain  brea.d  and  ^hole  grain  a-nd  fortified 
cereals  are  useful  sources  of  the  "morale"  vitamin  31.     Without  sufficient 
amounts  of  foods  providing  this  vitamin,  w^orkers  become  irritable  and  tired  in 
a  few  weeks.     Thus,  nutrition  science  has  shcm  tha.t  food  can  play  an  importa,nt 


part  in  employer-employed  relatlohs  and  in  production,  as  well  as  in  health  protec- 
tion. 

When  the  President  called  the  IJutrition  Conference  just  2  years  ago  this 
month,  the  National  Nutrition  Program/vnich  ha.s  helped  to  make  all  Americans  more 
aware  of  their  personal  responsihility  in  eating  right  to  keep  fit, was  launched. 
The  continued  lojrai  cooperation  and  activities  of  .thousands  of  volunteers  serving 
on  the  48  State  committees  and  their  suh-committees  on  Industrial  lJutrition,  and 
the  more  than  2,600  county  con^mit tecs  and  cpmmunity  committees,  and  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  advf^rtising  tha.t  ha.s  "been  contri-lDuted  by  industry,  press, and  radio, 
«re  valuable  aids  to  the  IJatrition  Program  and. •the,  conservation  of  manpower  and 
food. 

Never  before  tes  our  country  faced  the  problem  of  utilizing  so  great  an 
amount  of  its  food  resource?,  to  wage  a  world  W9,r,     It  means  new  problem.s  for 
Government,  for  employers,  and  for  .employees.     Only  by  cooperating  in  meeting 
these  problems  can  we  make  the  adjustments  ths,t  are  necessary  to  win  the  war. 

Pood  is  a  weap';)r,:  of  war  as  vital  as  guns.    By  sharing  our  food  with  our 
armed  forces  and  peopies'in  countries  where  loyalty  to  the  United  Nations  is 
necessary  to  Victory,  each  of  us  has  a  part  in  winning  the  war.     It  ms,y  mean 
pulling  in  our  belts.    That  may  mean  a  longer  and  a  healthier  life  for  those 
who  are  over-weight.  .  It  need  hot  mean  sacrificing  health,   strength,  or  .the 
will  to  work  and -win,  while  workers,  employers,  and  Government  cooper??.te  on 
the  home  front; 
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